THE DANBY ADMINISTRATION
twelve thousand foot against enemy forces almost double.
Nevertheless, he crossed the Breusch river and attacked
the Imperialists by surprise. All turned upon what was
called the * Little Wood/ which lay on the French right
between the armies. The development of the main action
depended on who held the wood, and the fight for it con-
stituted the crux of the battle. A competent French colonel,
Boufflers by name, whom we shall meet several times in
higher situations later, was sent to clear the wood with his
dragoons. He could make no headway, and resigned his effort
to the infantry. Both sides began to cram battalions into the
wood. The French rarely stint their own, and never their
allies* blood; and the brunt of Turenne's battle was borne by
the hired troops. Dongan's battalion of Hamilton's Irish regi-
ment, the third battalion of Warwick's Loyal English, and
Churchill's battalion were successively thrown into the
struggle. Duras (Feversham) wrote," One and all assuredly
accomplished marvels." They certainly suffered most severe
losses. Churchill's battalion, which was the last to engage, had
half its officers killed or wounded in the Little Wood. The
rest of the island mercenaries suffered almost as heavily in this
and other parts of the field. The three squadrons of Mon-
mouth's horse charged the Imperialists who were attacking
the French left and centre at a critical moment, and won
much honour with almost total destruction. Turenne
bivouacked on the field, claiming a victory at heavy odds,
and his strategic theme was vindicated. But the battle must
take its place in that large category * bloody and indecisive/
Feversham, reporting to the Government, wrote, "No
one in the world could possibly have done better than Mr
Churchill has done and M. de Turenne is very well pleased
with all our nation." Turenne also mentioned Churchill and
his battalion in his despatches. It was a very rough, savage
fight in a cause not reconcilable with any English interest.
We print in full Churchill's report to Monmouth because it
shows an aspect of his character. Nothing is spent in trap-
pings and explanations. It gives a bald, dour recital of such
service facts as it was necessary that Monmouth should know.
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